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Ccln  our  forests  meet  postwar  requirements  fof  timber  in  this  counti'y*?'  Caii 
the  United  States  help-  to  supply, the  forest  products  that  will  be  needed  inlaf^e 
quantities  for  postwar  reconstruction  in  foreign  countries?.  What  opportunities 
will  there  be  for  development  of  neur  forest ' industries  locally?    Can  our  forests 
contribute  to  an  "economy  of  abundance,"  or  will  timber  bo  an  increasin'gly  scarce 
and  costly  material? 

The'  answers  to , these  questions  concern  every  citizen  —  farm  or  city  dweller, 
laborer  or . businessman,   .Wood  is  one  of  our  essential  raw  materials.    The  productivir 
ty  of  our  forests  may  have  profound  effects'  upon  employment,  industrial  development, 
Qomrminity  stability,  and  general  welfare,  ^       -.  . 

The  answers  will  depend  upon  how  we  handle  our  forests.    One  of  the  proposed 
forest  conservation  measures  that  is  getting  increasing  attention  is'publie  regu-  , 
-iation  of  timber  cutting  .and  other  forest  practices,    Thf  proposal  looks  to  the 
prevention  of  unnecessarily  destructive  practice^'  in  the  forests  as.  a  means  of  stop-? 
ping  progressive  forest  deterioration  and  of  maintaining  forest  iands  in  a  reasona- 
bly productive  condition.    It  merits  wide  study  and  discussion,, 

•  .  Background'  Eac-ts  ...  * 

Postwar  Heeds  for  ;/o-od  Will  be.  Heavy,-  .  i'he  War  has  "been  making  heavy  demands 
on  our  forests.    It  has  demonstrated  the  indispensability  of  wood.    War  needs  have 
caused  supplies  for  civilian  use  to  bevCut,  t,q."^he  bone,  and  a  backlog  of  postwar 
civilian  construction  and  repair  needs'  has  been  piling  up*'  The  .huge  reconstruction 
job  in  the  war-torn  countries -of  3arop.e  and  the  Orient  may  bring  continuing  pressure 
on  our  forests  to.  supply  more  than  domestic  requirements,"-    '   ':  - 

«    •  .        ■  .  *-      ■'  ■ ' '  -  *  ' 

Many  industries  are  directly  (dependent  ,u;pon  the  forests;  wood  is  needed  in 

one  form  or  another  in  practically  every  industry  and  enterprise.    The  range  of 

utility  for  wood' in  its  natiiml  state-  is  being  expanded  by  new  engineering  develop^ 

ments,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  important  as  a  raw  material  for  a  variety  of 

chemical  and  pulp  products,  •         '  ' 

We  are  not  growing  timber  as  :fast  as  we  are  using  it,**-  Eor  years  the  drain  on 
our  forests  has  exceeded  the  rate, of •. growth,  and  the  war  undoubtedly  has  accentuated 
this  disparity.    The  Eorest  Service  estimated  that  total  drain  on  the  nation's 
forests  in  1942  exceeded  total  usable  growth  by  50  percent,  .Saw-timber  growth  is 
currently  not  much  more  than  half  of  anticipated  postwar  requirements. 


¥3  no  longer  have  abunda^nt  sawtimber  supi^lia's  accessible  throughout  the 
country.    More  than  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  sawtimber  is  concentrated  in  the 
West,  and  western  old-growth  Vt and s  are  "being  steadily  reduced.    In  the  Eastern  half 
of  the  country,  which  contains  three-^fourths  of  the  Nation*  s  commercial  forest  are^, 
forest  capital  or  growing  stock  is  gancJrally  "below  the  level  needed  to  sustain  the.- 
current  rate  of  cutting. 

Destractive  Methods  of  Cutting  gtill  Prevaijl.^Since  .earliest  days  tim'ber 
cutting  in  this  country  has  "been  concerned  primarj.1,7' with  utilizing  the  trees  which 
happened  to  he  found  in  the  forest,  rather  than  with  maintaining  the  growth  of  a 
valuable  crop  from  the  land,    Although  an  increasing  number  of  progressive  timber 
operators  and  many  farm  woodland  o\yners  in  every  region  are.  demonstrating  that 
good  forestry  is  a  practical  proposition,  liquidation  is^sti^^••  the  prevalent  prac*» 
tice.    The  lorest  Service  estimates  that  pro"bably  80  peVcont'  6i' all  cutting  on 
privately-owned  forest  land  is  still  done  without  conscious'  regard  for  future  pro-" 
ductivity,  ^ 

Timber  Can  Be  Grown,-  With  reasonably  good  management ,  our  forest  land  would 
be  ample  to  produce  continuously  all  of  the  wood  that  we^  are  likely  to  need.    It  if 
not  necessary"  that  we  stop  cutting  either  virgin  timber  or  second-growth  to  con- 
serve  our  forests.    However,  in  meeting  our  needs  we  ought  to  apply  cutting  prac- 
tices and  other  measures  that  will  assure  adequate  new  growth.    Timber  can  be  grown 
as  a  crop.    There  is  no  need  for  curtailing  our  consumption  of  wood,  providing  we  ■ 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  produce  it  in  abundance. 

Public  Regulation  of  Timber  Cutting 

The  most  urgent  need  is  to  stop  destinictive  cutting.    To' this  end,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Forest  Service  have  proposed,  public . control  to 
prevent  improper  cutting  and  other  destructive  practices.    In  1941 'a  Joint  Congress- 
ional Committee  appointed  to  study  the  forest  problem  recognized  the  need  for  public 
regulation.    Public  control  has  been  endorsed  by  a  number  of  organizations. 

Under  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  basic  standards 
or  levels  of  forest  practice  would  be  set  up  by  national  legislation,  and  would  be 
aimed  at  keeping  the  lands  reasonably  productive  by  insuring  reproduction,  prohibi- 
ting premature  or  wasteful  cutting  of  young  timber  and  preventing  certain  other  de- 
structive practices.    If  a  State  failed  to  enact  and  carry  out  adequate  regulatory 
laws  in  line  with  these  basic  standards,  the  federal  government,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  would  be  authorized  to  take  direct  action.    Consistent  with 
these  standards,  local  forest  practice  rulos  would  be  formulated  with  the  help  of 
local  advisory  boards  so  as  to  fit  the  varied  requirements  of  different  localities 
and  forest-  conditions,    I'^iie  proposal  visualizes  the  establishment  of  a  representa- 
tive advisory  council  at  the  national  level. 

Forest  land  ovmers  would  not  be  restricted  as  to  how  fast  or  when  to  cut  tim- 
ber, nor  would  they  be  required  to  cut  if  they  didn't  want  to.    But  the  proposal 
would  require  them. to  observe  certain  rules  of  good  forest  practice  if  and  when  they 
did  cut,  in  order  to  "prevent  forest  destruction  and  deterioration. 

It  should  be  recogjiized  that  nublic  regulation  is  only  one 'part  of  a  compre- 
hensive conservation  pro^^Tan  to  assure  abunaant  ana  continuihg  supplies  of  timber. 
Certain  other  measures  also  have  been  recomnenaea,  —  incluaing  more  public  forests, 
post-v/ar  forest  restoratioij  and  improvement  work^  ana  various  cooperative  aias  to 
private  OYfiiers  in  protection  ana  management  of  forests  ana  Yroodlands,    These,  how- 
ever, involve  'questions  of  such  broaa  scope  tliat  they  mi^-ht  well  ba  topics  for  separ 
rate  aiscussionw  •  , 


Quost i 0 ns  for  Discussion' 


In  a  group  discussion  of  the  prolyl  am  of  postwar  timber  supplies  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a  general  review  of  the  current  forest  situation. and  proposed  remedial 
measures  be  first  presented  "by  the  discussion  leader  or  "by  a  speaker  designated  "by 
him.    Questions  such  as  the  following  may. then  be  presented  for  open  discussion, 

1 ,    Is  regulation  of  forest  practice  necessary? 

••fhat  is  the  local  situation  as  to  future  timber  supplies?    Are  the  wood-UBing 
industries  in  our  town(county,  or  state)  assured  of  permanent  supplies  or  is  it^ 
likely  that  they  will  eventually  have  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  raw  material? 
Is  the  prospect  of  future  timber  production  Inj'this  territory  good  enough  to 
attract  new  forest  products  industries?  . 

Present  number  of  local  wood-using  plants-,  number  of  employees,  or  volume  of 
production  in  comparison  with  earlier  years  might  be  cited  as  an  indication  of 
the  trend,    Jorest  Survey  reports,  which  contain  data  on  timber  drain  in  rela- 
tion to  growth,  have  been  issued  by  the  Forest  Service  for  a  number  of  States 
and  regions 

vfhat  has  been  the  experience  of  other  communities?  Pe2:haps  some  members  of 
the  group  have  first  hand  knowledge  of  localities  where  the  general  practice  of 
selective  cutting  or  "sustained  yield"  forest  managom6nt  guarantees  permanence 
of  local  timber  supplies,    Communitios  whose  wood-using  industries  obtain  -their 
timber  mainly  from  national  forests  can  count  on  a  steady  supply  of  raw  materia]. 

On  th.c-  other 'hand,  many : communities  are  on  the  do^mgrado  because  of  exhaus- 
tion of  local  timber  supplies.    Mill  shutdowns  have  meant  decline  in  population, 
or  have  caused  serious  unemployment »    Large  areas  of  cut-over  land  have  become 
tax  delinquent,  adding  to  the  tax  burden. on  remaining  residents  or  undermining 
local. government  service.    Perhaps  there  are  .such  communities  in  your  region. 

To  what  extent  are  we  concerned  with  the  national  timber  situation?    Row  will 
an  increasing  scarcity  of  forest  products  affect  our  individual  business  or  our, 
personal  welfare?    How  much  of  the  lumber  we  use  comes  from  other  States  or 
regions?  ^  •  - . 

Can  wo  count  on, continued  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable  cost,  even  from 
distant  sources? 

If  ours  is  a  lumber  exporting  comiminity,  will  a  national  scarcity  adversely 
affect  our  future  markets  by  encouraging  use  of  other  materials  in  place  of 
wood? 

Can  our  nation  continue  strong  and  prosperous  without  adeq.uate  and  continuing 
forest  resources? 

Are  there  any  adeo^uate.  alternatives  to  public  regulation  as  a  solution  to  the 
probl.--in  of  fo^-e&t;  ■  depletion?    A  growing  number  of  timber  ovrners  are  practicing 
good  fcrsst:  7,    .Is  there  any  likelihood  that  satistac'rory  forestry  will  become 
tne  gen^^ral  practice  on  a  voluntary  basis?    Is  thtre  any  real  assurance  of  self- 
regulation  by  the  forest  industries?    Is  it  certain  to  work,  or  may  there  be  too 
.     many  destructive  operators  empng  the  thousands  of  forest  ovrners? 


How  long  can  we  afford  to  wait?    Has  progress  in  the  last  50  years  without 
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regulation  been  satisfactory? 

If  action  is  too  long  delayed,  v;on' t  even  more  drastic  measures  "become  neces- 
sary in  the  national  interest?  •  .  ^ 

2,  Just  what  should  a  forest  regulation  plan  cover? 

The  proposal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  advises  public  control  suffi- 
cient only  to  prevent  practices  which  would  result  in  destruction  or  dsteriora-r 
tion  of  forests.    This  would  be  somewhat  below  the  level  of  forest  practice  al- 
ready applied  voluntarily  by  many  progressive  owners. 

Is  that  going  far  enough?    To  far?    Under  broad  general  standards,  should 
specific  practices  be  formulated  ^or  each  locality? 

3,  What  are  the  merits  of  the  proposed  plan  for  public  regula-tion  of  timber  cutting 
and  related  practices? 

Favorable  features  that  have  been  citod: 

It  will  mean  assurance  that  all  forest  lands  will  be  maintained  in  reasonably 
productive  condition. 

It  will  help  business  by  safeguarding  timber  sup"olies  for  local  forest  in- 
dustries; making  for  steady  employment  and  stability  of  communities.    It  would 
thus  help  maintain  private  enterprise,  •  ' 

It  will  help  to  keep  forest  products  from  becoming  increasingly  scarce  and 
high-priced,  .  . 

It  will  protect  the  public -spirited  and  progressive  timber  operator  from  the 
cut-out--and -get-out  operator,  and  provide  basic  "rules  of  the  game''  equally 
applicable  to  all, 

4 ^  'ohat  objections  to  public  regulation? 

Conflict  with  ideal  of  free  private  enterprise? 

Possibility  of  certain  private  interests  gaining  centrol  of  the  regulatory 
machinery?  '  '  ■  ' 

Possibility  of  arbitrary  or  bureaucratic  enforcement? 

Difficulty  of  administration  and  enforcement;  lack  of  agreement  as  to  "rules 
of  practice," 

5,  Can  these  obj octions  bo  met? 

•fill  regulation  under  democratic  processes  help  to  safeguard  free  enterprise? 
Is  it  desirable  comproi^ise  between  public  interest  and  unrestricted  individual 
license? 

What  precedents  do  we  have  in  the  wav  of  other  desirable  forms  of  public 
regulation?    Railroads?    Public  utilities?    Meat  packing  industry?    Zoning  laws? 
Forest  fire  protection? 

Is  a  regulatory  plan  workable?    How  can  public  opinion  and  efforts  be  fully 
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enlisted  to  eliminate  enforcemont  difficulties?    Can  simple  effective  rules  of 
forest  practices  "be  readily  formulated?    How  can  a  desirable  degree  of  flexi- 
bility "be  attained? 

6.  State  or  Federal  regulation? 

Should  regulation  of  forest  practices  "be  handled  "by  the  individual  States? 
Is  forestry  on  private  lands  solely  a  matter  of  state  Jurisdiction?    Can  state 
regulation  be  kept  free  of  political  influence?    Can  it  be  kept  free  of  domina- 
tion by  forest  industries?    V^ill  state  regulation  achieve  national  conservation 
goals? 

Should  regulation  be  handled  directly  by  the  federal  government?  Is  federal 
regulation  constitutional?  Can  it  be  safeguarded  from  arbitrary  bureaucratic  - 
administration? 

Should  it  be  handled  by  the  States  under  basic  standards  set  up  through  Na-' 
tional  legislation,  with  the  federal  government  authorized  to  act  directly  in 
any  state  which  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  enact  or  enforce  adequate  re- 
gulatory measures?  (This  is  the  plan  that  has  been  proposed  by  the  Department 
of    gri culture) , 

7,  '^hat  can  our  group  (or  community)  do  about  the  problem? 

Study  and  practice  good  forest  management  on  our  own  holdings? 
Recommend  appropriate  action  on  a  nationwide  scale? 
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To  G-et  Somewhere  in  Discussion 

As  sponsor  of  the  meeting, Send  this  Guide  to  group  members  beforehand.  Se- 
lect one  or  tne  group  to  serve  as  discussion  leader.,  Nooify  him  well  in  advance.  In- 
vite specialists  and  representatives  of  other  activities  to  Join  in.    Make  everyone 
comfortable.    Chairs  in  a  circle.    Introduce  everybody. 

As  membv^-r  of  the  group,-  Enter  into  the  discussion  freely.  Tell  what  you  know 

and  think.    Speak  briefly  and  to  the  point.    Listen  well  and  give  others  a  chance. 

Reach  for  the  truth.    Check  your  prejudices.  Everyone  stay  seated.  Keep  it  one  dis- 
cussion. 


:  .  .       ^;  -  :  -    6    -  _      '      .  • 

As  leader  of  discussion.-  Study  the  G-uide  in  advance.    Ask  others  to  study 
special  parts.    Prepare  your  own  discussion  planj  timely  questions  that  matter 
niost  locally.    On  every  qussu.icn  get  local  experience  and  judgment  into  the  open 
first,    Lrav7  on  mateiial  :".n  the  c-uide  whenever  it  is  helpfu.!. 

Keep  your  o^r/n  view  put  of  it  mainly.    Aim  ajj-.  |LGO  percent  participation.  Sura 
up  discussion  now  and  -bhen,    Eeep  it  on  the  track,    "Yqu  want  it  to.  got  somewhere, 
|f  you  need  another  session  to  finish  the  J oh,  plan  one.    Plan  for  action. 
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